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THE LARGEST BUNCH OF GRAPES. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Dame! c’est un joli pays ; o? est plat comme la table!” Such was 


the pithy description of Touraine, given by a French shopkeeper, a 
Parisian, if my memory serves me. And though few Alp-loving 
Britishers would give such a reason for admiring it, Touraine is 
undeniably a pretty country, the ‘garden of France.” Its great 
features, as every one knows, are the river Loire, winding through flat 
poplar-planted meadows, with a background of vineyards crowning 
rocky heights, and the historic chiteaux so freely studded along its 
banks. Chautoise, the theatre of my little story, is a primitive old- 
world place, possessing no lions save its now empty old Renaissance 
Castle, the work of Primaticcis, and once the resort of the gayest of 
monarchs and the most pleasure-seeking of courts. There is a 
“bifurcation” of the stream at this point, caused by an island of 
about a mile in length. Two handsome bridges span these severed 
branches, and connect the Isle St. Jean with the mainland. 

Rose Babin, the chief actress in the events I am going to relate, 
was a brisk little personage of cighteen, living with her father in a 
modest house in the Island. She had been motherless for nine years, 
and had her full share of the wilful independence generally to be 
found in a widower’s daughter. Honest Pierre Babin’s daily vocation 
was to make bread, and Rose’s, to carry it out. I fancy I see her 
now, her smart little figure set off by her short blue stuff gown, 
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round black cape, and spotless embroidered cap, setting as it were in a 
frame, her oval nut-brown face, wavy hair, and eyes that could look 
anything they pleased, tender, playful, mischievous, beseeching. A 
wicker hotte fastened to Rose’s straight back, the long loaves standing 
on end therein, and a bunch of ¢ailles in her hand, were the equip- 
ment for her daily round. To leave a loaf or two at each customer's 
house, and to cut a notch in the half cherry-stick, which ‘ tallied” 
with her own, was not an arduous morning’s work, and Rose would 
not have been a French /illette if she had not in her heart enjoyed her 
profession. Only of course she felt it incumbent on her tocomplain of 
it sometimes. The hotte was heavy, and would end by making her 
bossue, the bread, being hot from the oven, was disagreeable to carry ; 
the customers were sometimes impolite, &c. &c, ‘‘ But it enables thee 
to take a walk and sce the world a little,” Pierre would suggest con- 
solingly, and then Rose would cease grumbling for a time. It was 
a fine Wednesday evening, the 19th of September, (by this an 
ingenious calculator may ascertain the year,) Rose stood at the 
little arched green doorway of the Boulangerie Babin, the upper half 
thrown open, and the bright head, and the sloping shoulders appear- 
ing above the lower division. Pierre Babin had gone to fetch flour 
from a distant mill, and Rose, remorsefully conscious of having spent 
a very idle gossiping day, was making amends by knitting vigor- 
ously at a blue stocking intended for her father. It did not progress 
rapidly, however. The population of the Entrepouts seemed to be 
setting in a homeward stream, and sociable Rose was fain to pause 
continually to salute passing friends, for she had a very large acquaint- _ 
ance. But her work suddenly absorbed all her attention, as a sun- 
browned, blue-eyed, stalwart young fellow crossed the street, and 
stopped close by her with a deep-voiced, ‘ Bonsoir Rose, comment 
ga var” 

“ Ah bonsoir Hilaire!” with a tone of naive surprise. ‘ Art thou 
come back already ? I did not expect thee back for a month at least.” 
‘‘ T have not started yet,” said the gruff voice, ‘¢I have looked for 


thee again and again at the old place, where hast thou been all this 
time ?” 


“ Ma foi, I have had the Jessive about,’ said Rose demurely, ‘and 
that gives a great deal of work, ask thy mother! But if thou hast 
not been to Nantes after all, and hast wished to see me, it is droll 
that thou didst not find means to send me a little word!” 

“Could I do it?” cried Hilaire eagerly; ‘‘Didst thou not forbid 
me, on account of thy father? But it is always something ; and I tell 
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hee Rose, I am tired of all this waiting and mystery. When wilt 
thou speak to thy father? He loves thee so he will never say no. 
Thou knowest I am going to give up my barge after this voyage to 
Nantes; it does not pay, and I am going to be waiter at the Café 
Maurice; I shall earn enough to keep thee well, thee need not be 
afraid.” 

‘‘The old story,” cried Rose impatiently. ‘‘ Here I have not seen 
thee since my fé/e, fifteen days ago, and thou dost not lose a moment 
in beginning to torment me as usual. Zu m’ennuis, va ;” she con- 
cluded with a childish tone. 

‘‘ Ziens, there is Monsieur Jules!’ said Rose suddenly. A young 
man of very different mould was lounging along the opposite pavement, 
slim, dark-haired, languid. He too crossed over to salute Mademoiselle 
Rose, more gracefully in tone and address than poor Hilaire, it must 
be owned. The little girl’s clear brown tints did not vary in the 
least, but there was an arch look in her eyes, as she replied, 

‘Monsieur Jules! si j’ai bonne mémoire! It is not more than a 
month since we have seen you, though, I suppose, and you are such a 
great man now!” 

‘Que voulez vous, Mdlle Rose? Il faut vivre! Society is pleasant, 
but work, work is necessary.” 

‘You are all alike,” pouted Rose, ‘It is bad enough to have to 
work without always talking of it, and making it an excuse for being 
impolite. Here is M. Hilaire just the same, and the vintage will 
begin in a week, and everybody will be going to the country except 
me !’? 

‘‘ You will come to see us at our campagne,” said M. Jules rather 
patronizingly. ‘‘My mother and sisters are coming from Paris, and 
I have provided six new buckets and serpettes.” 

“Ah! I am wild about the vintage,” said Rose, looking volumes 
of gratitude at Jules. 

‘‘ Allons,”’ said Hilaire abruptly, ‘I must wish thee good night, 
Rose, since thou hast the company of this gentleman.” 

“Hoa! do you tufoyer me, Hilaire?’ asked Rose in a tone of 
innocent surprise, quite ignoring his evident discontent. “It is true 
we have known each other always, but it is not genéid. It is not 
the manner at Paris, is it, Monsieur Jules ?” 

“Pardi non,” said M. Jules concisely. 

‘‘ Tt strikes me,” cried Hilaire hotly, ‘that I should like to know 
whether I have a right to ¢utoyer you, or this gentleman, by 
chance ??” 
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‘‘ Neither one nor the other,” said Rose serenely. 

‘Thou hast no heart, Rose!” Hilaire burst out passionately, 
at the same time leaning so heavily on the half door that it flew 
open, and nearly knocked Rose down, a most damaging circum- 
stance for him, though in the midst of his wrath he apologised 
humbly. 

‘“‘ Hush !” said Rose reproachfully. ‘‘ Remember we are not alone.” 

‘“‘ Soyez tranquille, Mademoiselle,” said Jules, with a shace of 
contempt in his tone. ‘‘Ialways knew that I had a rival in this 
gentleman, but you need not fear; we do not fight duels en province, 
we leave that to the Parisian journalists.” 

“Ah mon Dieu! don’t talk of fighting’? exclaimed Rose. “I 
wish to have you both for friends. I have no brothers.” 

‘‘Faites votre choix,’ roared Hilaire excitedly, while Jules 
looked on with a sneer. ‘ Don’t be a child, Rose, you know we 
cannot both be your friend.” 

“‘ Shall I tell you something?” said Rose archly. ‘You are both 
of youso amiable, that I don’t know which I like best. I will give you 
a little task as they used to do in old times. Whichever of you 
brings me the largest bunch of black grapes, will prove his good- 
will, and that will decide me at once.” 

There was something so manifestly unfair in her choice of a test, 
after Jules’s speech about his mother’s vintage, that the hot tears 
forced their way into poor Hilaire’s eyes, and he muttered something 
vehemently inarticulate. 

‘“‘ T will do my best to satisfy your wishes, Mademoiselle,” said 
Jules, as he sauntered away, his irreproachable black coat and wide- 
awake in striking contrast with Hilaire’s blue d/ouse and shabby old 
peaked cap. 

Little Rose stood very quietly, communing with herself till her 
father’s return. Her conduct towards the two young men had been 
no premeditated piece of coquetry, it was a freak, an impulse, and she 
turned hot and cold when she thought it over. Poor Hilaire, good 
honest lad! he certainly did not shine in the comparison with M. 
Jules, a Parisian, a dandy, and the employé of a wine merchant, with 
a thousand francs a year! Moreover, the mighty fascination which 
a stranger has always exercised on the female mind, has been matter 
of history ever since the times of Dido and Calypso, and has quite 
lately been immortalized afresh in a modern classic Middlemarch. What 
chance had rough blunt Hilaire, whom Rose had seen grow up under 
her eyes from a square sturdy boy into a square sturdy man, against 
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the interesting Jules? The end of the girl’s meditation was a long 
shake of the head, as she saw her father coming—“ ni 7’ un ni Pautre,” 
she said to herself, as she shut the door. ‘ Not even Jules; I am too 
young to love.” 

Pierre and his daughter were at supper the following Wednesday, 
when Hilaire burst in breathless, excited and hoarse, 

‘‘ Have you not heard?” he cried, seeing their unconsciousness ; 
“‘ the river is rising, rising, rising! the mayor has had a telegram from 
Nevers, and they have already a metre of water above the mark, and 
they expect six at least. You must remove, vite, vite, and go up to 
the chateau, which is thrown open to everybody in the island, for it 
will soon be a plain of water.” 

Pierre Babin wrung his hands. Consternation at the tidings, and a 
certain shame at not being au courant of such an event, seemed to take 
away his power of action. Rose was startled, but owing to her youth 
at the time of the last ‘‘ crue,” ten years before, she did not fully 
realise the danger of the situation. Hilaire promptly undertook the 
command of affairs. Bidding Rose get together all the most valued 
furniture and linen, he rushed off to fetch a horse and cart, and the 
three worked so hard under his orders, that before the bright harvest 
moon had fully risen on the swollen river, the worldly goods of Pierre 
Babin were safely lodged in the vast stables of the chateau, which had 
once given shelter to the princely steeds of Francis Ist. 

The courtyard was filled with a motley crowd, women and children, 
weeping and wringing their hands, cattle, pigs, horses, goats, fodder, 
oaken chests, tables, bedding, all huddled together confusedly, with 
here and there a feeble candle throwing a melancholy light on the 
scene. Below, the river rushed on, brown and turbid, flecked with 
dots of cream-coloured foam, swelling up inthe middle like a boiling 
cauldron. There was terror and woe on all faces but the children’s. 
To all the dwellers on the island and the river banks, a ‘‘ crue’? meant 
ruin, temporary at least. The subsiding waters left behind them a 
howlng wilderness, which years of labour could scarcely restore to 
fertility. And this was the third flood within twenty years! 

Kind little Rose helped her poor neighbours with their tired fretful 
children, who were disposed of for the night on the floors of the grand 
old rooms. ‘None of their elders attempted to lie down, but passed 
the night for the most part out of doors, listening in feverish anxiety 
for the tocsin and the town crier who every hour announced the pro- 
gress of the crue. The morning light revealed a waste of waters, 
overspreading the whole island, so green the day before; houses and 
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trees alone appearing above the rushing stream. Casks, boxes, logs of 
wood, broken palings were whirled along, and boats kept plying 
continually to pick up the waifs. Rose with her hands clasped in 
anguish, leaned over a parapet of the castle wall, and gazed intently 
before her. She turned round at the sound of a well known voice. 
Hilaire and his mother stood by her—‘‘I have brought my mother up 
here,’ he said. ‘* You will take care of each other,” he added, his 
voice unusually husky with emotion, as he looked wistfully at Rose. 
‘¢ Your father is down there with me,” he went on, ‘‘ we may man- 
age to save some poor beast, and, who knows, some human lives as 
well perhaps. At that moment, Rose caught his arm with a little cry, 
as she pointed eagerly to a spot directly opposite to their station in the 
old * Jeu de Paume,” or Tennis court. ‘‘ Look,” she exclaimed ‘at 
the mill yonder, there are people in it Iam sure! I saw a signal at 
a window. Look, there it is again! Ah mon Dieu! there are some 
poor lost people there. Oh! go and save them,” she cried implor- 
ingly, ‘‘if thou hast any heart, go and save them, for the love of the 
blessed Virgin !” 

Hilaire looked intently at the point where the old mill rose, a tiny 
islet in the midst of a seething current. His experienced eye saw at 
a glance that the obstruction of fallen trees and walls had made an 
eddying whirlpool which it would be almost impossible to stem. 

“ Hélas !”? he said, ‘‘I fear no boat could live in that rush of 
waters. But I think the walls are safe.” 

“Grand Dieu! the house totters, the great chimney is falling! 
Oh if I were only a man! Hilaire, hast thou no heart?” she cried, 
giving him a little push as she spoke. It was not needed. Hilaire 


turned away with a sigh, and taking his mother’s hand, he kissed her 
tenderly. 

“ Adieu, ma mére,” he said, “I must go. There is work for me 
down there. Pray for me, and for everybody.’? And with a rapid 
step he disappeared down the castle slope. A quarter of an hour, a 
life-time of suspense, went by. Then a little boat, a mere cockle- 
shell it looked to the spectators at the Chateau, put off from the 
bank and made for the old mill. But ever and anon as it neared the 
building, the force of the current drove it back. Again and again the 
gallant boat breasted the waves, and was beaten back each time far- 
ther than before. The effort failed for the fifth time, and as the boat 
disappeared for an instant, with the violence of the rebound, Rose 
burst out with a cry of anguish, 


“Oh they are lost, he will drown, and it was I that sent him! 
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Oh holy Virgin, help him, save him! Oh what have I done! how ho 
loved me surely !” 

Suddenly a shrill clangor of bells from the church tower below.... 
Then a confused murmur, growing into a shout—‘ Sauvés, sauvés! 
Les v'ld sauves ! Dieu soit bien !” and then a jubilant discord of many 
bells and voices laughing and crying. ‘It was the dear old Mar- 
quis who set the bells ringing,” said some one, and then Rose heard 
no more save a sound as of rushing waters in her ears. 

‘¢ Rose, ma fille, open thy eyes,’’ said a motherly voice at her side. 
And Rose obeyed, and found that she lay on a bed in the porter’s 
lodge, and that Hilaire’s mother was bending over her. . Some one else 
too she fancied, and then she closed her eyes again, not to dispel the 
sweet vague hope which that momentary glance had given her. 

Rose, ma petite chatte,” said another voice, ‘ will you not speak to 
me then, after all?” 

Oh tutoie mot done, Hilaire!’ she murmured, starting to her feet 
in amoment, and hiding her glowing face on his shoulder. For all 
reply the young hero pressed her to his heart. 

‘‘ Canst thou forgive me?” she asked humbly. 

“T have not got the grapes’ yet,” said Hilaire mischievously, 
“but after this I can promise thee the best bunch in all Torraine.” 

‘‘How many didst thou save?” she interrupted. ‘Tell me all, 
for I could not look, I fainted.” 

‘There were four persons in the old mill,” said Hilaire in a low 
broken voice. ‘‘My companion and I threw up ropes to them after 
we had fastened our boat to a large tree that was still standing. We 
could not have got near enough to save them without ropes, the cur- 
rent was so strong. Thanks be to God,” added he reverently, for 
Frenchmen are not all boasters. 

** And thou dost forgive me—all ?” 

“ Mon ceur,1 shall always thank thee. This day has given me 
a pure joy for all my life, and without thy urgency I might not have 


gone. It was an inspiration from the good God.” 
8. G. 8. Y. 
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NY SECOND LESSON. 


ALTHEA, 
A REGRET. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


They say, she’s given me her love, and I cannot give her mine; 
Or, giving it, the exchange would be, ‘as water unto wine ;” 
The wine not even quaffed, but poured upon the thankless earth, 
The water, salt, like ocean, whence all water has its birth. 


Ah! would it were the other way, that mine were all the pain, 
The waste, the tempest, and the clouds, returning after rain, 

My heart is light, my spirit strong, and whatever I might feel 

I know I could rebound if bent, like finely tempered steel. 


And as the bird, dismayed at noon, by gloom of an eclipse, 
Circles, bewildered, till its wing beneath the darkness dips, 
I know that I should rise again, and through the darkness soar, 
Until the sun, again unveiled, had greeted earth once more. 


But she has taken all the wealth of a heart’s fair treasury, 
Refused to others, and bestowed it lavishly on me; 

Not wasted—I will take the gold, and with it rear a shrine, 
A lofty shrine, wherein to place my goddess all divine. 


And she—Althea—ne’er shall know her tale has reached my ear, 

And she shall never know my eye has marked the falling tear, 

But she shall learn, and see, and feel, it somehow has been her’s 
To prune the tree, to sift the gold, and win the knight his spurs. 


GuARTERICK VERE. 





MY SECOND LESSON. 


(Concerning Flounders), continued from page 89. 


Fottow1neé the stream in its sinuous course we reached the cottage 
of which I was in search. After a hearty welcome from the good 
wife, we soon found ourselves seated at a table groaning under a 
weight of highland cheer—oatcake, barleyscone, a large cheese flank- 
ed by large jugs of foaming milk, to which we did ample justice. 
The chief glory of the table, however, consisted of a very plethoric 
looking whisky bottte of which our kind hostess often pressed us to 
partake, winding up her entreaties with,—“‘ Now do, my dawties, 
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take a droppie, and just make yourselves as free with it as you do 
at home.” A roguish glance from my companion at this rather ques- 
tionable invitation quite upset my gravity, and, with a frantic effort 
at self-control, I turned the poor woman’s attention to her own 
concerns, peats, potatoes, fishing. ‘ Had her children caught any 
flounders lately ?” ‘‘ Yes, they had but avery poor fishing, nothing 
but a few witches not worth the cooking.” ‘ Witches!” cried I in 
horror, ‘ you surely don’t cook witches?” ‘Och, muir, saving your 
presence, they're not witches at all, but only spotted flounders, not 
spots exactly, but freckles, and we call them the witches because 
they’re no just like other craturs.”” I assured the good woman that 
I should like nothing better than to have some of these same witches 
sent me as soon as possible—to which she cordially agreed, and with 
many kind wishes we left her and her cosy nest in the hills. 

The dead silence of my companion in our descent was ominous of a 
coming storm. At last, with a premonitory growl, it burst on my de- 
voted head. ‘‘ Giants from chaos, (long before they were invented), 
Sea serpents, old Norse fiends. May I enquire Nellie to what other 
branch of unearthly literature you mean to devote your enquiring 
mind?” ‘ Witches, of course,” was. my audacious reply. ‘ Their 
rise and progress, manners and customs, with notes and commentary, 
dedicated to, and published at the request of George, the distinguished 
author of ‘ Chaotic Fragments.’ ”’ 

George —‘‘ May angels and ministers of grace defend us from such 
profanation! But, seriously Nellie, how can you allow an imagi- 
nation like yours to run riot in such unholy speculations ?” 

“ Not unholy at all,” was my answer, ‘‘if I choose to indulge my 
fancy with these elfish creatures, I relieve a brain burdened with care, 
and as children say, ‘do no harm to nobody.’ The literature of 
elftance is not, however, so destitute of real poetry as you imagine. 
Take the ‘Witch of Fife’ for instance; (she is my favorite hag) 
and look at the exquisite art with which she throws the glamour of 
music over the wildest denizens of the forest.” 

‘Then up there rose a wee, wee man, 
Beneath the moss grey stane ; 


His face was wan like the colifloure 
For he nouthir had bloud nor bane. 


He set ane reid pipe till his muthe 
And he playit sae boninglye, 

That the grey curlew and the black cock flew 
To listen his melodye. 
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It rang sae sweet through the green Lomond 
Sae sweetly butt and sae schill 

That the wegilis laup out of their mouldy holes 
And dancit on the mydnicht hill. 


The corbye craw cam gledging near, 
The Ern gaid vurging bye, 

And the troute’s laup out of the Seven Loch 
Charmit with the melodye. 


George—‘‘ But you need not go to Elfland for that spell. Tennyson 
has it in his ‘ Poet’s Song.’ You can be lulled to sleep with his 
melody, and avoid the risk of dislocating your jaws with that savage 
patois, Thank God for decent English. Don’t you remember how, 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He passed by the town, and out of the street ; 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud 
And the lark drop down at his feet, 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak 
And stared with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, I havesung many songs, 
But never a one 80 gay ; 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have passed away. 


There is poetry for you without going to the region of necromancy.” 

Nellie—“ Yes, but to my untutored mind it seems poetry in a 
becoming demi toilette, a veil and parasol at hand, and a seat in the 
arbour of a well trimmed garden. Give me the wild poetry of field 
and flower, the mountains with their mists and gloomy tarns; the 
lonely moor with its weird cries of plover and snipe; but above all 
give me the boundless ocean even though I have to traverse it with 
my old witch hag. I can almost sympathize in the elfish gleo with 
which she describes to her. ‘auld man,’ whom she has left ‘in his 
bed at home,’ her nocturnal revels by Jand and sea.” 

George—“ There is broom beside you Nellie. No insinuations if 
you please (I shall present you with a broomstick when you come 
under the matrimonial sphere) at present, I am going to sea, 
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‘¢ A cockle shell my trusty bark, 
My sails of the green sea hue. 


And the bauld windis b!ew, and the fire flanchtis flew, 
And the sea ran to the skie, 

And the thunner it growlit, and the sea dogs howlit 
As we gaied scourging bye. — 


And aye we mountit the sea green hills, 
Till we brushit through the clouds of the hevin, 
Then dousit downright, like a stemshot licht, 
Frae the Jiftis blue casement driven. 


But our taickle stoud, and our bark was goud, 
And sae pang was our pearily prow, 

Quhau we couldna spid the brow of the waves 
We needlit them through below. 


As fast as the hail, as fast as the gale, 
As fast as the midnycht came, 
We bouit the brieste of the bursting swale 
And fluppit i? the floating faem.”” 
George— Give me your hands, Nellie!” Idid so. “And now 
repeat to me our creed.” With unusual docility I obeyed, and walked 
on in still more unusual silence, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





RANDOM ESSAYS. 


In inanimate nature, so we are informed by the students of the branch 
of philosophy that derives its name directly from the fountain head, 
there is no waste. Every single grain of seed, whether of fruit or 
weed, of wholesomest food, or of deadliest poison, is given for some 
wise end, and in right proportions, or, at least, in proportion that the 
rule of averages adjusts rightly. Some thinkers would have us be- 
lieve the same of things immaterial; would argue that nothing is any- 
where thrown away, that all fulfils some purpose, albeit unseen, or 
undiscovered by us. 

We are glad to hope that it may be so, but verily our state of 
mind on this point is best expressed by one sign, the note of inter- 
rogation, as Rosa Dartle would say—‘“‘ we want to know.” One thing 
is clear to us, that the longer we live, that is to say attempt, however 
blindly and unsuccessfully to do something more than merely to 
exist, the more plainly we come to see that in one department of 
things, there is very little ultimate waste—perhaps in some ways it 
might be better if there were—tea lcaves revive as cheap tea, old 
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woollen fabrics are, it is said, worked up again into coarse flashy 
clothing for the poorer classes, lost pins accumulate in “slag ” at the 
bottom of the gutter, and old novels go either to line new trunks, 
having failed to line heads, or else find refuge in the libraries of lu- 
natic asylums, which afford certainly the most appropiate home for 
the majority of them. This wise economy may also hold good in 
higher things, but with love, by which term we mean every form of 
true affection, it would seem clear that there is an infinite amount 
afloat, that fails to be welcomed, and even appreciated, by those upon 
whom it is the most abundantly lavished. There are in the world 
many persons who pour out upon some object, worthy or unworthy, a 
stream of Pretolian gold water. flowing directly from the heart. 
These free and ungrudging givers try by every means in their power 
to make this wealth acceptable to its destined object, but all is as 
though it had never been. What becomes of it? It must go some- 
where. Isthere any shadowy land, and undreamt of Elysium, fair 
with amaranth and asphodel, where disappointed worn-out hearts find 
rest? or does the pure essence of their affection tend to increase the 
heart-treasure of the world, on the principle, that wealth, however 
spent, or wherever wasted, still helps to swell the material revenue of 
the country? You may state it asa maxim that love is never return- 
ed in the same degree or proportion as that in which it is given. 
Nothing in the world is equal, no two roses are exactly alike, no two 
leaves have precisely similar marks, no two streams are identical in ve- 
locity. The flow of the brook is regulated by the conditions of its 
spring, of the soil from which it has ebbed, of the ground over 
which it has flowed, of the nature of the obstacles against which it has 
rushed. So with love, the necessity for giving it, and the capacity 
for receiving it, are different, and those who could give, and those 
who could receive it equally, rarely if ever meet. Like the Rhone 
and the Saéne, they may flow on side by side, but they do not mingle, 
they are friends, not lovers. Perhaps they would not be happy if 
they blended, so, at least, says cold philosophy, often generalizing at 
the expense of truth. Does not Whyte Melville tell us, that ‘in love 
one is always saddled and bridled, and the other booted and spurred ?” 
Who will contradict him? But this is not a sermon though it has 
roamed far away from its text. The source of these random re- 
flections is in “ the life and letters of Madame de Sevigné, by the 
Comtesse de Religa,’’ a two-year old volume, but new to me. In 
those lavender-scented letters of which this charmingly old-fashioned 
book treats, perfumed with the fragrance of the old regime, lies the 
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text for any number of sermons, that awful soul-chilling refrain, the 
lay of the lost, ‘‘ vanttas vanitatum.” Those old letters which shallower 
minds and louder tongues despise as dreary, partly maybe because no 
man now, and scarcely any woman could write them, induce us to 
believe that ifall were really vanity, nothing need ever have been. 
There we see the effort, the noble effort of a mother to stretch out 
long arms of love wherein to enfold an absent daughter: arms which 
hold the talisman, that defies all but utter selfishness, of ever fresh 
maternal love. There amidst all photographic clearness of outline and 
a Boucher like brilliancy of colouring we read howa mother tried, 
through chance and change, good and evil, failure and success, to 
keep only by noble means the power that had been hers—to retain a 
daughter’s love. That daughter seems to have received them in formal, 
graceful, eminently courteous manner, to have read them, and put 
them away, duly docketted as important family papers, and, as is often 
the case, where real and entire love is given, to have repaid it with 
that moral electro-plate of affection, which costs less, and looks quite 
as well as silver—by gaslight. It is sometimes so with friendship, 
almost invariably thus with love. If all broken hearts could be 
counted, what proportion, I wonder, would bear those of love-sick 
maidens who have given all for love, and found the world lost? One in 
ten possibly. How many would be those mothers who have 
poured out, and knelt down, and offered tearfully, prayerfully, the 
pearls of life (this life and the other) before those who did not perhaps 
even vouchsafe to trample them under their feet? Ninety-nine in 
every hundred ! The women who die broken hearted are in the main 
(for we do not deny that there are many exceptions) those who have 
lavished upon their children a real love, shown in doing all for them, 
in giving up all to them, and in teaching them, so far as human efforts 
tend, how to utilize such priceless gifts. These are the women who 
bear love's martyrdom, the true matres dolorose, though the crown of 
thorns is in their hearts, not on their brows. After all, though the 
gift of love oomes to us naturally, it grows as the daisies, it glows 
like the sunbeam, it blows like the fresh sweet air. It is given, used, 
and abused. What becomes of it, the blossom that had such a 
glorious growth ? Does it develope into a tree and bear precious fruit, 
or is it thrown away? Does it, though trampled on to-day, though 
cut down, yet send forth from its tear-watered stock, shoots, which 
shall yet, hereafter, bring forth leaves and blossoms ? Blossoms which 
shall one day gleam in the eyes of those whom the fruit should have 
gladdened. How will it be when they bear to those for whom 
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| they were planted, an unwilling, tearful testimony of those who sowed 
them? Will the wrongers even then say to the wronged some such 
| words as these, ‘‘Since you planted it, since you watered it, since it 
grew and since it blossomed, was the seed altogether thrown away ?” 

Freperic Brovexton. 





WHEN THE LILACS WERE IN FLOWER. 


In the boughs the birds are mating, 
I was matchless, I alone, 

After weary years of waiting 

BE With a heart as hard as stone : 
Ti Suddenly the blood came leaping 

il Through my veins with new-born power, 

Love awoke, so long in sleeping, 

When the lilacs were in flower. 





Years have passed, and still impassioned 
At my heart the old love stirs, 

And my love has deftly fashioned 

All my ways to blend with her’s : 

Wa Spring returns, and brings new pleasure, 

For then each recalls the hour, 

/ | When I wooed, and won my treasure, 

, And the lilacs were in flower. 

Percy Hamitron. 





ON THE SIDE OF THE VISITORS. 





Gentie Editor—You have established a Critic’s corner in the 
Powder Magazine, and it is well; but surely, until the new law courts 
are built, you may also afford room for a Claimant’s corner, for the 
especial use of persons who, like ourselves, have a grievance and who 
therefore claim from the public a right to be heard. 

Our complaint is against the maids who act as show women in 
show places. To maids in the abstract we bear no grudge, and our 
own servants have been with us for many years. But though house- 
maids as housemaids are admirable women, housemaids, nay even 
housekeepers, as show women are a delusion and a snare. 
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We are in the habit of visiting a different part of England every 
spring, and wherever there is fine scenery there is generally a fine 
house, which, having a touch of the “ tripper” in our veins, we must 
of course goand see. We have now been over several of these places, 
and feel extremely grateful to the noble owners who allow their 
dwellings to be so freely visited, often at no small inconvenience to 
themselves; as, for instance, when they submit to be hunted from 
one room to another like a fox when the earths are stopped, or when 
sitting in one of the finest apartments they become themselves a part 
of the show, and form in fact that ‘little bit of life in the foreground ” 
without which no artist finds a picture complete. Weare sure that 
the proprietors do not know how very incompetent their show maids 
are, nor, with the best intentions, how tiresome. In the first place 
they are ignorant, and in the second they are ina hurry. Little do 
they know that in the best society it is not good manners to be in a 
hurry, and not good style to be ignorant, and self-sufficient ignorance 
is the worst of all. 

To those who have any love of art it is very annoying to be taken 
through a picture gallery at the same speed at which you are carried 
past a railway station where a glance at the roaring lion, which re- 
presents Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed, or at Weymouth, the Naples 
of England, is enough. But when opportunities ofseeing good pic- 
tures are few, and when some of the best in England are only to be 
found in private houses, can any intelligent person be satisfied with 
a mere glimpse of a Rembrandt, Titian, Murillo, or Vandyke, while 
the show woman waits impatiently with her hand on the door, and 
if that produces no effect, says, ‘‘Pray be good enough to walk 
this way!” To make up for this she will detain you several 
minutes to tell you with what material the hallis paved, which the 
meanest capacity could find out for itself. If you go with alarge 
party you are hurried because the party must keep together, if 
with a small one it is because there is another coming. The only 
way to get the least reliefis to have an active talker in the party, 
who with some slight knowledge of Debritt and the Court Journal 
will keep the housekeeper in conversation whilst the rest look at 
the pictures, but this does not always answer, for some cicerones 
are too hurried, and others too “ hoity toity,’’ as they themselves 
would say, and many parties have not a talker belonging to them. 

There is another remedy, which is perhaps more generally suc- 
cessful. This is, when the show woman says “ wii/ you step for- 
ward ladies?” to look her in the face with a well-bred innocent 
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surprise and say, “ Why?’ Many a one has been dumbfounded 
by this simple monosyllable. 

But for ignorance there is no redress, especially when, as is 
often the case, it is coupled with positiveness. The other day we 
were going over P— Castle, and with a polite wish to say some- 
thing, we remarked, half questioning, while looking at an undoubted 
portrait of King Charles the First, ‘‘ Ah! that is Charles the First, is 
it not?’ Our cicerone instantly replied with emphasis, “ No ma’am, 
that is Charles the Second, this is Charles the First,” pointing to 
Sir Peter Lely with the unmistakeable black eyebrows, swarthy 
complexion and curled wig of the merry monarch. This did not 
really matter to us, but it might have misled some tourists, and 
where is the use of telling a story when people might so easily. 
be taught to tell the truth? To our next question she replied 
‘‘T don’t know the painter of this,” and then‘‘I don’t know the 
subject of that,” and so on all down the room and round the 
house, with the exception of Canalletti whom everybody knows. 
Of one decidedly curious picture which took our fancy she was 
however able to give us real solid information, saying, ‘No, I 
don’t know who that is, and I don’t know who painted it, but 
I believe I have heard it was a portrait of himself.” 

When you ask from whence some fine piece of marble comes, 
you are generally told that ‘it came from abroad,” as if out of 
England there was but one country; if you make enquiries as to the 
relative position of some gallery or tower, you are met with the not 
very apt reply, *‘ those are private apartments which we do not show.” 
At the same time, objectionable as this ignorance is, itis a lesser 
evil than that of being hurried, and if we had to choose between the 
two we should certainly prefer the former. One of the best show- 
women we ever had was a young, new under housemaid at Hard- 
wicke. She knew nothing, scarcely even the staple piece of infor- 
mation “this is the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire,” but she was 
admirably patient and she let us alone. 

Sometimes indeed ignorance produces a piquante variety, as in the 
case of the butler who, on showing the various paintings in his mas- 
ter’s gallery, said to the visitor, ‘ This, sir, is by Raphael Pinx, and 
that by Vandyke Pinx, and this one,” pointing to a fine Palma 
Vecchio, ‘is by old Palmer Pinx. You see, Sir, there was a very 
large family of them Pinxes, and this was the father of them all.” 
On the whole we think that butlers generally make better cicerones 
than maids, probably because they are more used to waiting, But 
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I would have my readers beware of too rashly calling such an one a 
cicerone, or they may perhaps receive the same indignant answer 
that we did from an old Italian guide at Lerici—‘‘ No signora, mio 
nome non é Cicerone, mi chiamo Antonio Ruffini.” 

But we will not be so base as to make a complaint without sug- 
gesting aremedy. First of all, we would advise the noble owners to 
place in each room two or three printed cards with the names of the 
pictures and painters inscribed thereon. ‘This is done in the palaces 
in Genoa and very likely in other places also. As soon as you enter 
the apartment, the servant hands you the card, tells you at which side 
of the room to begin, and waits quietly till you have seen all you 
wish. We have only once met with this arrangement in England, but 
its general adoption would save both the visitor and the cicerone 
time, temper, and trouble. 

The next remedy we would propose is that grand cure for every- 
thing now-a-days—an examination. Let each person before he or 
she enters on their summer duties be required to pass in the names, 
dates, and habitants of all that it is their office to show. Thirdly, 
that visitors may have the choice of paying by the hour or by the 
piece. And lastly, that the owners should impress upon their servants 
the duty of patience, and make them learn by heart the Irish maxim, 
“Be aisy now, and if ye can’t be aisy, be as aisy as ye can.” 

VIATRICES. 
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“My dear one seek not to enter there, 
For ’tis a haunted chamber dark, 

And drear to those who know it not, 
And all its ancient beauties mark.” 


‘* Not so indeed if dear to you, 
I would in truth its treasures know 
Of other days and other scenes, 
Perchance some loved one now laid low.” 


“It may not be, raise not the veil 
Of love that droopeth round tke past, 
And makes it all it is to me, 


And has been from the first to last! 
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AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY IN ANTWERP. 


No touch but mine its chords vibrate, 
No voice can now its echoes wake, 

No glance will ever pierce it more, 

No smile hath power its gloom to break. 


Nought lie in the old casket now 
But dust and ashes of brighter hours, 
What once were flowers of violet hue 
And roses born in sunny bowers. 


No jewels within of costly price, 
The only gems that glisten here 
Look o’er the lonely and broken shrine 
To the little cross that hangeth near. 


In it sparkle for evermore 
Crown-wise three of Heaven’s stars, 
Pearl-like faith and with emerald hope 
Love is sapphire blue as Heayen’s bars, 


While twining round it, in and out, 
There wreaths a token I now know well, 
It whispers one day of peace and rest, 
And two angels wearing Immortelles.”’ 
EmILy JENKINSON. 





AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY IN ANTWERP. 


( Continued.) 


Tue 15th of August is always a great festival at Antwerp, and on the 
Sunday after it the Antwerp giants are usually carried round the city 
in procession. The year my friends were there, the 17th was the 
Sunday, and on that day the King and Queen of the Belgians paid 
their first state visit to the ancient city. For several days previous 
all the usual business seemed suspended, everywhere were scen ban- 
ners, wreaths, and triumphal arches. The long street that winds 
through the lower city, Porte aux Vaches, as it is quaintly named, 
was quite shaded by huge “ drapeaux ”’ of the national colours, black, 
scarlet and orange. In the Place de Meir, a grand arch was erected 
of wood and painted canvas, a capital imitation of weather-worn stone, 
with banners of the city arms, a hand, cut off at the wrist, hung on 
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each side, and long wreaths of evergreens. ‘Tradition says that in 
remote ages a giant lived on the banks of the Scheldt, who demanded 
tribute from all who passed up the river, when this was refused he 
cut off their right hands and threw them into the river. From this 
the name “ Ant-werpen,” or ‘‘ Handwerpere,” “hand throwing,”’ is 
said to be derived, and in memory of it, a right hand, severed at the 
wrist, is retained as the emblem of the city. A huge figure, with a 
smaller one, represent the old giant and his wife, and instead of being 
as usual carried in triumphant procession round the city, on a car, 
designed for the purpose by Rubens, this year they were placed on 
each side of a fine archway, leading from the station, at which their 
Majesties were to arrive. We might learn a useful lesson from the 
Anversois, they begin their day betimes. At five o’clock on the Sun- 
day, when the Royal party were expected, the town was on the “ gui 
vive.” Bells were ringing, and everywhere family groups were wend- 
ing their way to early mass. The King, with Queen Henrietta and 
the Comte and Comtesse de Flandres, arrived at eleven o’clock, and 
were met by a large body of troops, the Burgomaster and Echevins of 
the city. Owing to some misunderstanding, none of the clergy 
formed part of the body of dignitaries who welcomed him, and this 
the lower classes were inclined to regard as unlucky. Just as the 
congregation was pouring out from the little English church in the 
Rue des Tanneurs, a grand spectacle greeted them; marching slowly 
along with stately step, and solemn monotonous chant, came the whole 
guild of the Holy Virgin, bearing in the midst under a magnificent 
crimson velvet canopy the figure of the Virgin with the Holy Child, 
from the Lady Chapel in the Cathedral, her robes and tiara glittering 
with gems in the bright sunlight. A troop of priests in white robes 
followed, all chanting ; tall lighted tapers were carried by others. In 
the evening the Pare and Boulevards were illuminated with coloured 
lamps hung among the branches, in a very graceful and pretty man- 
ner. The bridge over the water in the Parc, outlined in coloured 
lamps and reflected in the water, had a beautiful effect. In different 
open spaces, bands were stationed, and played for severalhours. The 
national air, ‘‘La Brabancon,” a lively waltz-like tane was played 
several times, and the people always joined in, and sang it too, On 
Monday morning there was a Grande Messe in the Cathedral, which 
was gaily decorated, and in the midst of the usually empty nave 
stood the large Madonna, surrounded by burning tapers and bouquets, 


and groups of kneeling worshippers. After the messe, a procession of 
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chanting priests with the host went twice round the aisles: In the 
evening the whole town was brilliantly illuminated, even to the spire 
of Notre Dame, and it would have been a very lovely sight but for 
the torrents of rain which fell, extinguishing lamps and drenching all 
who were brave enough to venture out. The three English ladies had 
been kindly invited by Monsieur and Madame Verdonck, to take 
coffee with them and see the illuminations afterwards, an offer which 
they gladly accepted. Accordingly at eight o’clock they set out, but 
were able only to see a few of the best streets, the Place Verte, and 
Place de Meir, with the exquisite spire of the Cathedral outlined in 
lines of flame, when the pouring rain drovethem home. The next day 
the king laid the first stone of some new Hydraulic docks. Follow- 
ing the merry crowd, who were streaming all one way, Joan, Joanna, 
and Jane soon found themselves among a labyrinth of docks, basins, 
and huge ships. The crowd still moved on, and they followed, till in 
the distance they espied a velvet pavilion, and taking up a good po- 
sition, after some little time, they had the pleasure of seeing the cere- 
mony performed and what they cared for most of all they had a good 
view of King Leopold, and his brother and heir presumptive, the 
Comte de Flandres, both striking-looking men, the younger one 
rather the handsomer of the two. After the laying of the stone fol- 
lowed a procession of the peculiar long carts of Antwerp, drawn by 
the splendid Flemish horses, in pairs, and mostly dappled grey in hue ; 
each cart was laden with some of the exports of Antwerp, such as 
hides, horns, agricultural implements, bales of wool, &c. Out-riders 
with gay rosettes and streamers attended them, and a fine trophy of 
flags brought up the rear. These all passed the King and Comte, 
who graciously saluted. In the evening a magnificent display of fire- 
works on the Scheldt wound up the Royal visit. Monsieur Verdonck 
had engaged places on the river bank in an Estaminet, and here he 
invited the English girls to accompany his family. Bouquets of 
brilliant balls were cast into the air, to descend in cascades of glitter 
ing rainbow hue, and the ships with every line defined with light 
floated double on the river, reminding one of Scott’s pretty image of 
the swan, “ floating double, swan and shadow.” A loyal greeting 
first appeared, ‘‘ Vive le Roi, et la famille royale,” followed by ‘‘ Vive 
la Reine Henriette’? and other sentences, shining brightly for a mo- 
ment against the dark sky, and then disappearing. The queen is not 
beautiful, the Comtesse is strikingly so, and is the proud and happy 
mother of twin sons, while the Queen has only daughters, her only 
son haying died when eleven years old. I have before mentioned the 
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wood-carving in Antwerp as being very noticeable. The pulpit in the 
church of St. Andrée is almost more beautiful than anything else, it 
represents the calling of Andrew, who is starting forward from his 
boat, eager and willing to obey, and the countenance and attitude of 
the beckoning Saviour are remarkably fine. The accessories, such as 
the boat, the net with fishes in the meshes, &c., are carefully finished, 
and all are the natural size. It isa work of the 15th century, by 
Van Hool and Van Geel. At the entrance to the choir stands a 
figure in marble of St. Peter, by Quellin, ‘* Le plus beau statue qui 
existe,” said the Sacristan. 

One day Emilie Verdonck came to ask if anyone would go with 
her to visit a convent, that of Les pauvres Claires, in connection with 
the little church of St. Antoine. All eagerly agreed to accompany 
her. On reaching the door, Emilie rang, a small slide in it was open- 
ed, a pair of eyes were visible for a second, and then the door opened, 
displaying the figure of a nun, round and rosy, clad in coarse brown 
fiannel, girded with a common rope, a coarse black apron and coif, 
and bare feet. Emilie greeted her as “ma scour,” and introduced the 
three English heretics, at whom scur Marie looked benignantly. 
She led them all over the small, spotlessly clean building, into the 
tiny dormitories, so bare, yet clean, the bed with no sheets, and but 
one coarse rug, and into the “ parloir,’”’ here was a “grille”? on the 
other side of which hung a black curtain. When Emilie spoke, it 
was slightly moved, enough to show two nuns on the farther side, 
but closed while they spoke. The order of Les pauvres Claires is one 
of the most severe, the dress is what I.have described, scanty and 
coarse in the extreme, the diet most meagre, except on féte days; 
they eat no meat, and drink no coffee; those who act as portress and 
messenger wear shoes, no others. Except for two hours each day, 
they are bound to perpetual silence. Jane asked of what they thought. 
‘‘Oh! Mademoiselle, we think of le bon Dieu.” They showed child- 
ish curiosity as to the country from which the strangers came, con- 
cerning their religion, asking i/ they believed in Jesus! or if they 
were Christians; and doubting the last to be true on finding that they 
did not cross themselves or dip their hands in the bénitier. Joan, 
who was stout and good-tempered looking, they thought would make 
a good nun, and they promised to pray for her conversion. The 
chapel is a small room up stairs, and through a grated and closed 
window came faint sounds from the church below, where service 
was going on; in this manner only do the nuns join in public worship. 
On parting, a tiny box, containing a relic of the blessed St. Eulalie 
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was given to each as aremembrance. Nothing was asked in alms, nor 
was there any opportunity of offering anything. A nun having once 
passed through the vast oaken door never again passes it in life, the 
portress and messenger only, being exceptions to the rule. 

I must not weary my kind reader by further details of the visit of 
my three friends to Antwerp, although I could write as much again 
without exhausting half the catalogue of the charms of this quaint old 
city. In conclusion let me impress three pieces of advice on my 
solitary lady friends who mean to travel. Never drive when you can 
walk, never employ a commissionaire when you can find the way for 
yourself with a little puzzling out, and never pay for admission to an 
Art gallery when you can go on free days. By walking about you 
meet with quaint picturesque corners and scenes, which are otherwise 
missed, and no one knows till they try, how amusing it is to pick 
out your way with a guide book and map, besides a way that one 
discovers for oneself is never forgotten. Free days in galleries 
abroad are far pleasanter than others, as then you meet with but few 
English, who are not by any means agreeable to encounter abroad. 
My three lady friends spent six happy weeks in Belgium, saw 
everything that should be seen, enjoyed every comfort, and re- 
turned home with the proud conviction that they had made the 
cheapest tour on record, the total amount spent by the three for 
six weeks, being under £40, including tickets and every other 
expense. The same party, with additions, are planning a tour in 
Switzerland, for this summer. If they meet with any adventures 
worth recording, I will ask them to let me make them known to 
the readers of the “ Powder Magazine.” 


M. 





OLD CASTLES. 


CuartTeErR IV. CHENONCEAUX AND CHAUMONT. 
“Vous aurex beaucoup de plaisir avoir les bords de la Loire ;—cest ce 
qu'il y a de plus francais en France.” Merimée, 
Chatelard—The strong, simple and serene. 
Combourg—The weird. 
Amboise—The eminent. 
Chenonceaux—The joyous. 
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Chaumont—The superb :—TI am inclined to believe that, before we 
have parted at this last, we shall feel how the humanity that has 
animated these old castles has, more or less, left its impress upon 
each. 

To Chenonceaux, then,—though in making for it we are turning 
our backs upon the river Loire. We undulate for about two hours 
over a white chalky road, seldom level, scarcely ever steep, and bor- 
dered with vineyards, some of them of the very dark-foliage, 
almost black-green bine, which we are told is grown chiefly for its 
colouring properties. Every little cutting or cliff, every little bit of 
rising ground, even the veriest mound, is bored for wine caves, which 
“with their strongly barred and grated entrances, give a dungeonelike 
sinister sort of effect to the scene. 

With this exception, however, the road is featureless, and more 
soothing than suggestive; till we reach the little town of Brélé, 
turn down out of it at a sharp angle into an avenue road, and soon 
forget all we have passed through, and all that has passed through 
our minds “ en route,” in the beauty that lures us on. 

Light-leaved woods of oak and ash, with restless rustling branches, 
Dame Nature’s fans, alternate with meadow-like expanses, where the 
free pure air that greets us, is fragrant with forest flowers and moss. 
The deep blue sky above us shows its little companies of soft white 
clouds; the long dry grasses at our feet nod and beckon to each 
other, the birds are loquacious, and indeed all nature is full of 
voices and of movement, like some large cheery household, where no 
one is absorbed, or silent, or seems to stand alone. 

We cross a moat, but still drive on, till we come in sight 
of grey stone walls, and many roofs and arches, and presently, 
on nearing the castle, feel distanced, as we suddenly lose the 
sympathy of birds, woods and breezes, and pause before a wide 
spreading court, backed by the Castle, bounded at the other 
three sides with a low parapet wall, and guarded at its entrances by 
a venerable and lofty bell tower. 

We are shown first into the long gallery on the ground floor, and 
find it peopled with portraits, that of Diane de. Poitiers, Duchesse de 
Valentinois, at the upper end, in blue “ robe chasseresse” and with 
arrows, bow and quiver. Interspersed are all sorts of quaint old 
pieces of furniture, almost as picturesque, indeed quite as suggestive, 
for some of them have grown to look nearly as human, as sometimes a 
cast off dress will become, and almost seem to speak. Here is one, a 
small couchethrone, just large enough for two, and with its dais step 
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of elevation. Another, a so-called easy chair, has Diana’s crescents, 
triply interwoven in fine embroidery upon its blue, well flattened 
velvet cushions; and here again is a “ Prie Dieu,” good for remind- 
ing us, that at Chenonceaux, even in its most thoughtless days, God 
was not quite forgotten. 

Who knows but what He may have been specially remembered, 
at that sad time for Diane, when the death of Henri the Second gave 
his Queen, Catherine de Medeci, power to turn her out of her wood- 
land palace, Catherine, who was rich in palaces, but to whom this 
castle of Chenonceaux had always been a sort of Naboth’s vineyard. 

I need hardly recount how we passed through room after room, 
each more stately than another, and most of them enriched with 
royal portraits of the period ; coming upon tables laden with books, 
true livres des délicais,”’ beautiful with that rare beauty of French type 
and binding, almost microscopic in its finish, and now almost extinct. 
There was one, “Les Féstins de Chenonceaux,” in quaint terms 
chronicling its red letter days, and making frequent mention of Mary 
Queen of Scots amongst its guests. 

We were shown into the kitchens, and found that the spirit of 
elegance was even there. The ceilings of course are finely vaulted 
and the dressers and shelves graced with ranges of Rouen, and other 
old china, and with platters of every style and date: but the pret- 
tiest thing to my mind in this department was a little kitchen baby, 
just lifted out of its sleep in an impromptu cradle, formed of six old 
fashioned chairs tied together witha cord. The silky curls against 
the plump white neck, and the half shy, half proud brown eyes were 
equally bewitching. 

Chenonceaux has had its changes and vicissitudes, or I hardly 
think it would possess the subtle charm it does, but it has always 
escaped collapse, in fact it has led a charmed life. From its origin 
as a simple manor house, it has been enlarged, beloved, improved up 
to the present day. During the reign of terror, when other 
palaces were sacked, it escaped violation, thanks to the gracious in- 
fluence of the then owner, a Madame Dupin, who had long made 
it the resort of all the best and most illustrious people of her day. 
The present occupant is a country gentleman of large fortune, 
exquisite taste, and by profession a chemist. 

Three poets are known to have met and loitered, from time to time, 
at Chenonceaux,—Tasso, Rousard, and Chastelard (the ill-fated fol- 
lower of Mary Queen of Scots); and truly it is a perfect Poet’s 
corner, redolent now of the supreme poetry of the past. 
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IT own that, since seeing it, it is enough for me to find myself in 
any favoured spot, amongst lawns, and flickering leaves, and the 
breath of flowers, to be instinctively recalled to Chenonceaux, one 
of those scenes where 


“6 We are charmed not awe struck, 
For the beautiful is there triumphant.” 


Chaumont was the favorite palace of Catherine de Medici, it lies 
about nine miles west of Blois. ' 

We- were sorry to have to start from Amboise in a quite close 
carriage, owing to small soaking rain; but, as it happened, I can 
hardly remember a pleasanter drive. The negative satisfaction of 
escape from railways, the quiet and independence, with 
the soft patter of the rain overhead and the dull plash of the 
horses’ feet on the soft ground, lulled us into absolute content. 

The summit gained, most fortunately the rain ceased, so that we 
were able to walk through the grounds and across the portcullis, 
to the little postern door, which was opened by a middle aged woman, 
who, as we afterwards heard, has with her son the entire charge of 
the place. I was forgetting; behind her stood a very powerful 
looking personage, a mastiff apparently, rather distrustful of us at 
first, but was soon re-assured. 

We now found ourselves in a great square court way, surrounded 
on three sides only by the castle, and were led under an archway and 
up avery wide and gently winding staircase, into the interior, and 
upper story, a perfect world of halls, banqueting halls, rooms, 
throne rooms, chambers, state bed chambers, &c. &c., all rich in the 
costly appointments of the period, especially that of Catherine her- 
self, near which, as in all other palaces, is a stealthy, secret stair- 
case, leading to the apartments of her factotum, the Necromancer 
Ruggiero. 

In the private chapel hangs the red hat of Cardinal d’Amboise 
who was born in the castle. For the rest, words would fail to give 
any idea of the pomp of Chaumont; it became absolutely oppressive 
to me, and I breathed a sigh of relief, when at last we had quit- 
ted the region of vast old oak bedsteads, velvet hangings, tapes- 
tries, Roman cabinets in endless diversity, gem studded enamels, 
ivory and ebony caskets, Venetian glass and Florentine framings, 
and turned into a pleasant suite of rooms of the period, apparently 
of Madame de Sevigné or Madame de Stael. (I have to-day only 
learnt that Madame de Stael for some time lived here). 
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It amounted quite to a transformation scene, an atmosphere, all at 
once, of smooth, slender, satin-wood furniture, soft, time-toned, white 
satin draperies, medallions, love knots, samplers, and such like sweet 
simplicities. I could have imagined this the actual abode of “ Adele 
et Theodore,” those consumately educated children. 

I had noticed, however, just one little room amongst the great ones 
in the other quarter, which did attract me, a little sanctum apparent- 
ly filled with favorite things, much curtained and cushioned moreover 
and evidently very much used. Amongst the many pictures and 
sketches on the walls, was one tiny pencil drawing framed, a first work 
I should imagine, and no doubt very highly appreciated by both 
artist and owner. It represented a little leaning house, with the 
usual five windows and one door, and the fiercely smoking chimney, 
and in one corner in letters nearly as large as the house, and not 
more symetrical, was inscribed the word MAMAN. I could not help 
hoping that when Chaumont and all that it contains is sold (as we 
were told it is to be,) this precious little relic may be withdrawn. 
We were told that the present owners are an Anglo-french family, but 
their name has escaped my memory. 

It is perhaps fortunate for us that we are not called upon to 
institute a comparison between the two Chiatelaines, Diane de 
Poitiers and Catherine de Medici. The former had been the loyal 
wife of Monsieur de Brézé, Grand Seneschal of Normandy, till her 
father’s life being forfeited, politically, she threw herself a suppliant 
at the feet of the king, and ultimately yielding to his blandishments, 
bartered her wifely honour for the royal attachment and her parent’s 
pardon—while Catherine, from her stronghold as wife and queen 
seems to have perpetrated almost every possible crime with impunity, 
A consummate poisgner, the most deadly of all poisons was that in- 
stilled by her into the minds of her children, whose characters she 
systematically degraded, almost all her sons died young, and more or 
less miserably, and only one of her daughters came to a “ peaceable 
end,” after a life that had been a tissue of disorders. The talent for 
Pharmacy was hereditary in Catherine’s family, but we never find it 
turned to the study of counter-poison ; on the contrary, the other dire 
art formed a necessary part of her mancouvres, the main spring of 
which was, from the first, that vulgar love of sway, the idiosyncracy 
usually of coarse and unintellectual natures. 

We ladies, however, owe her one debt of gratitude for the invention 
of the side-saddle ; as any one will feel who has had the misery of 
spending a few hours in the “Spanish saddle” till then in yogue, 
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and, asit happens, there was an element of intrigue even in this 
little achievement, which enabled Catherine to spend much of her 
time on horseback with her father-in-law, Francis the First, and to 
edge herself into his confidence in the course of these hunting 
parties. 

The crest of Cardinal d’Amboise, and indeed of Chaumont itself, is 
a flaming hill, and there is a sort of fitness in the emblem. 

Charity cannot, alas! always ‘cover the multitude of sins,” but it 
may safely suggest that the very worst of men, and women, are but 
‘¢ Fools,” after all, who ‘scatter fire-brands and arrows and death,” 
and say, ‘it is sport.” 





GuARTERICK VERE. 





TIME, 


When Time’s lagging wing 
Is heavy with our tears, 

And each stroke its changes ring 
Adds to vain hopes or fears, 

Then o’er past joys and faded roses fling 
Thy veil, departed years! 





For his chariot ever speeds 
Too slowly on its way, 

Whether ’tis laden with future deeds 
Or with dazzling dreams that sway 

Our vivid fancy as it hopeful feeds 
In youthful glow, or slow decay. 


Then steep Time’s fleeting wing 
Ever in Lethe’s stream, 

So shall it cease to bring 
Sad memory’s ceaseless dream, 

Or the mist of long-shed tears to fling 
O’er hearts that would joyful seem ! 


M. A. H. 
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TALKING NOT ALWAYS CONVERSATION. 


Tuene can be no doubt that, as a rule, the readiness of women in con- 
versation is much greater than that of men. The renowned Mrs. 
Poyser, speaking as the advocate of her sex against ‘‘ those poor tongue- 
tied creatures, the men,” thanks Providence that, ‘‘ when a woman has 
anything to say, she can generally find words to say it in.” But in 
this, she surely does the ladies less than common justice. So much as 
this might be said in behalf of a fair proportion of those women she 
regards as the most helpless half of society. We, however, maintain 
that it is when they have nothing to say, that women show their im- 
mense superiority in saying it. They can create conversation, which 
is the great social difficulty. Give a man asubject that he knows any- 
thing about, and, unless he be really a fool, or morbidly reticent, he 
can talk about it so as to make himself fairly intelligible, and perhaps 
interesting as well, to those he is addressing; for there are men of 
very stammering lips indeed, in the general course of social talk, who 
become almost e/oguent when their feelings or enthusiasm is excited. 

But the power of conversation in some women, although they may 
not have any very remarkable ability, is like the being able to make 
bricks without straw. They will talk by the hour about nothing, and 
this, too, not foolishly, but, on the contrary, coherently, and very 
pleasantly all the time. We will not say, however, that it may not 
perhaps be difficult for the listener to carry away with him any men- 
tal notes of what has been said, that he may not be conscious of hay- 
ing gained few new ideas, and that he feels his old ones have not been 
much enlarged; but we feel sure of this, that our friend will rise and 
go his way ‘as one does after having partaken ofa light and wholesome 
meal, sensibly refreshed, but retaining no troublesome memories of the 
ingredients which have composed it. 

We believe there is nothing better than conversation as a corrective 
of self-sufficiency. For, in educated conversation, a person soon finds 
this level. A man learns more truly than from books, in converse 
with living men, to estimate his powers modestly and justly. In such 
conversation a man is not long in finding out that he alone does not 
know everything, and that, although he were to die, wisdom would 
not perish with him. There is, however, a great difference between 
talking and conversing, although we may notthink so, ‘Talking much 
is a sign of vanity, for he that is lavish in words is aniggard in deeds,"? 
said one of the ancients. This is very true, but a wise man reflects 
before he speaks, whereas, the fool speaks and then reflects on the non+ 
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sense he has uttered. It is seldom that a great talker has either dis- 
cretion or good manners. He goes on talking, talking, regardless 
whether he is listened to with interest or not. There are some who 
have such a manner of talking always, that one may see they have 
need of two tongues to get through it all. But mind you—they 
hearken so little to what others say that one ear would be sufficient 
for them. How invariably does a great talker tell all he knows—we 
may with truth add—and all he knows noé also. He is like sieve, end 
is neither capable of secrecy or business. Cromwell thus expressed 
himself: ‘‘ Does a man speak foolishly, suffer him gladly, for you are 
wise. Does he speak erroneously, stop such a man’s mouth with 
sound words that canngt be gainsaid. Does he speak truly, rejoice in 
the truth.’’ Now conversation is something very different to all this. 
Conversation enriches the understanding; it is the finest of all the 
fine arts, the daughter of reasoning, the mother of knowledge. The 
real art of conversation consists not only in expressing your own 
thoughts freely, but in drawing out by encouragement the thoughts of 
others. It is notthe art of saying much, but of saying well. Nobody 
will like you ‘because of your long talking,” but you are pretty sure 
of being a welcome guest if, by your talking, or rather by your con- 
versing, you encourage and stimulate others to think and talk in re- 
sponse to your own thoughts. 

But there can be little doubt that in the present day the most in- 
teresting kind of conversation amongst the mass of mankind is about 
the characters, adventures, fortunes or misfortunes of their friends, 
acquaintances and neighbours. Some have quite a talent for this kind 
of thing, and contrive to make their ‘ petites histories ’’ most interest- 
ing and amusing. For everything relating to the passions, feelings and 
failings of our fellow creatures has an especial interest for us; and it 
is seldom that such topics are not popular. But then this cannot be 
called conversation; it is only ‘‘idle small talk.” Again, the art of 
conversation is the art of hearing as well as of being heard. Authors, 
they say, are not in general good listeners. But be this as it may, it 
is very certain that the progress of a private conversation betwixt two 
persons of different sexes is often decisive of their fate: gallantry be- 
comes mingled with conversation, and affection and passion come 
gradually to mix with gallantry. It should be remembered that there 
are several ways of speaking. The scholastic should never be used but 
in a select company of learned men. The didactic should seldom be 
used, and then only by judicious and aged persons, or those eminent 
for piety and wisdom. No style is more extensively acceptable than 
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the narrative, and for this reason we should store our minds with 
anecdotes and interesting pieces of history, the nearer our own time 
the better. We shall then make ourselves acceptable in company 
and always find a willing audience. 

It is said of a late nobleman, who was a remarkably agreeable man 
in conversation, that one of his leading accomplishments was his per- 
fect acquaintance with the histories of the most distinguished persons 
of his own age and of that which preceded it. 

In conclusion we will add that conversation should be pleasant with- 
out scurrility, witty without affectation, free without indecency, amusing 
without slang, learned without conceitedness, and novel without 
falsehood. And remember also that one of the best rules in conver- 
sation is never to say a thing which any of the company can reason- 
ably wish we had rather left unsaid; and that conversation is made up 
of four principal ingredients, viz., of truth, good sense, good humour, 


and ready wit. 
E. H. A. F. 





THE DARK POOL. 


The wild wind sweeps across the glen, 
The wild wind stirs the rill; 

It moves the rushes by the pool, 
That pool so dark and still. 


Black vengeful clouds are rolling on 
Across the stormy sky, 

Like evil spirits hurrying fast 
Pursued by destiny. 

The moon, like some sweet weary face 
Whose cyes with tear drops fill, 

’ Through broken rifts looks down upon 

The pool so dark and still. 


From out her window pityingly, 
She gazes sad and wan; 

One little streak of trembling light ~ 
The dark pool rests upon ; 


She longs to send some comfort down 
Upon those waters chill, 

But clouds once more obscure her face ; 
Dark lies the pool and still. 
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THE SLUG THAT WANTED TO RISE. 


Down to its depths that slender ray 

Has pierced with healing balm, 
And in the place of blank despair 
Now rests a holy calm. 


The wild wind sweeps across the glen, | 
The wild wind stirs the rill ; 
It moves the rushes by the pool— 
The pool lies calm and still. 








THE SLUG THAT WANTED TO RISE. 


A Siva once became disgusted with the style of his home and of his 
friends. ‘‘Snails,” said he, ‘ are far more aristocratic. I will goand 
live amongst them.” 

But the Slug soon found that the Snails with their fine houses, looked 
down upon him. ‘’Tis very hard,” he exclaimed, ‘that Fate has not 
given me a house too. But I will not stay to be scorned at by these 
Millionaires—I will leave the neighbourhood.” 

He did so, and journeyed till he came to a wood where some Rooks 
were building—‘‘ These fellows seem to be in good society,”’ he thought, 
and he climbed up the highest tree he could find. 

‘‘Mr. Rook,’”? said he, on finding. himself close to one who was just 
completing his nest, ‘‘ I am come to reside amongst you.” 

‘We are happy to receive you,” rejoined the Rook politely, ‘‘ May 
I ask the pleasure of your company for a little flying ?” 

‘‘ Delighted,’ said the Slug; and they left the tree at the same mo- 
ment. It is needless to say that the Slug very shortly found himself 
at the foot of the tree. 

“‘T don’t think I will stay here,” said the Slug to himself. He 
again started, and soon came to a pond full of fish. ‘‘ Good,” said he, 
‘‘T will make the acquaintance of these apparently gentlemanly beings.” 

He swam out into the water, but found himself, after floating a 
moment or two upon the surface, sinking. Happily for him he was 
close to the stalk of a bulrush which saved him from drowning, and 
by some means, though he hardly knew how, he reached the bank again. 


“1 


He remained unconscious for a time from cold and terror, at length 
coming to himself, he began to consider his position. ‘I see what it 
is,” said he after mature deliberation, ‘‘I have made a little mistake. 
Perhaps it was not quite wise to leave the station in which I was born. 
I think I will go home.” - 
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So he pushed out his horns bravely, and started on his return to his 
native place. His reflections became less and less satisfactory as he 
proceeded, and as with compressed lips and wrinkled brow he approached 
the other end of the pond, his appearance would have repelled any 
attempt at conversation from a passer by. 

However, asmall Carp gasping on the bank must needs speak to him. 
“Slug,” cried he, ‘if you have any pity in you, help-me into the 
water again. I have been rash and imprudent, and have suffered for 
it. Ithought I could fly and walk as well as the Wild Ducks, but 
when I tried, I found I couldn’t. "And I have never felt so well 
since. 

‘‘ How foolish of you to attempt it,” cried the Slug severely. 
‘““Why should you leave the position in which Providence has 
placed you? You deserve to suffer for it. I don’t hold with the 
fashion now-a-days of everybody trying to get out of their own sphere. 
It’s not right in a moral point of view, and you only make yourself 
ridiculous. Fish want to be Birds, and Birds want to be Beasts, and 
Beasts want to be Men, forsooth, in these days. There’s no content 
anywhere. Why can’t people be respectable where they were meant to 
be, instead of being absurd anywhere else ?” 


‘‘Slug,” gasped the unhappy Carp, ‘if you go on talking any 
more I shall die.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t mind helping you back again,” said the Slug, 
making for the gasping Carp a smooth path down to the water’s edge, 
‘but let this be a lesson to you.” 

With a desperate spring the Carp leaped into the air, and slid back 
into the pond, by the path prepared for him. 

‘‘ Very strange,” said the Slug thoughtfully, ‘I see I am not the 
only being who has tried to improve his circumstances ; well, its very 
absurd, and people are sure to find it out sooner or later.” 

When the Slug reached his home, he found his friends very glad 
to see him, so he wisely said nothing at all about his adventures. 

Lucy M. Parker. 





Gritic’s Corner, 


THE Editor begs to be forgiven for the tardy appearance of the present No. of the 
Powder Magazine. The delay was unavoidable. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for any opinions 
expressed by correspondents 
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